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REVIEWS. 



Annates de I'Institut International de Sociologie. Travaux du pre- 
mier Congres tenu a Paris, October, 1894, pp. xix + 388. V. 
Giard & E. Briere, Paris, 1895. 

The society the transactions of whose first congress are reported 
in the volume before us promises to be an important factor in the 
promotion of sociological investigation throughout the world. Its 
next congress convenes in Paris the last week in September. We shall 
hereafter have more to say of its influence and of its possible impor- 
tance as an example to American sociologists. We cannot do better 
in the limited space at our disposal than to present the titles of the 
papers, with the names of their authors. It is a notable collection of 
themes and of writers : 

I. The address of the President. Sir John Lubbock. 
II. The address of the general secretary. Rene 1 Worms. 

III. The study of archseology in Russia. Maxime Kovalewsky. 

IV. The method of induction applied to social phenomena. Paul 
von Lilienfeld. 

V. Physical and mental defects of children in the public schools. 
Sir Francis Galton. 
VI. A program of Sociology. Louis Gumplowicz. 
VII. The Question of the Unemployed and its Solution. Guiseppe 
Fiamingo. 
VIII. Sociology and Division of the Soil. G. Combes de Lestrade. 
IX. Sociology and Socialism. Eurico Ferri. 
X. Science and Art in the Social Realm. Rene 1 Worms. 
XI. Justice and Darwinism. Jacques Novicow. 
XII. Elementary Sociology. G. Tarde. 

XIII. Reflections upon Modern History. Ferdinand Toennies. 

XIV. Psychiatry and the Science of Ideas. Casimir de Kranz. 
XV. Sociology and Criminal Law. Pedro Dorado. 

XVI. Sociology and Anarchism. Adolfo Posado. 
XVII. The Economic Future of Societies. Emile Worms. 
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XVIII. The Sociological Importance of Agglomerations. Jules Man- 
dello. 
XIX. The Adaptation of Individuals to the Social Environment. 
Nicolas Abrikossof. 
XX. Influence of the Number of Social Units upon the Character 

of Societies. Georg Simmel. 
Personal letters have been received from several of the writers in 
this list, expressing something like envy at the comparatively fortunate 
condition of sociology in the United States. We have not yet made 
such progress, however, that we can assemble the sociologists of the 
country in a conference like that which produced these papers. It is 
to be hoped that this confession will not have to be repeated at the 
end of another year. Albion W. Small. 

The Evolution of Modern Capitalism. By John A. Hobson. Chas. 

Scribner's Sons, pp. xvi + 384. 
Trusts, or Industrial Combinations in the United States. By Ernst 

Von Halle. Macmillan & Co., pp. xvi + 350. 
The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer. Macmillan & Co., 

pp. xv + 307. 
These three books have each already received attention from many 
readers and critics, but considered together they are of additional 
interest. Though written without reference to each other, these dis- 
cussions have evidently been inspired by a common motive, and they 
are illustrations of a common method. Neither of these books alone, 
nor the three combined, can be said to have formulated a theory of 
social dynamics, or to have illustrated a faultless method of dynamic 
inquiry. Yet they do what is at present better than this, viz., they 
manifest the need of isolating certain groups of fact, in which series of 
dynamic social actions are in operation, and of subjecting these to micro- 
scopic examination in order to ascertain the sequences of action. In 
other words these books apply the positive method to the classes of 
facts which are relatively the most accessible and most instructive, but 
most neglected by social philosophers of conservative temper, viz., the 
facts of contemporary society. 

Although neither of these books has accomplished the task of 
analysis and interpretation which is necessary for dynamic theory, yet 
each of them has in a measure anticipated the method which theorists 
in methodology are cooperating unconsciously to make precise and 



